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EMPIRE  DAY  MAY  15,  1953 


EMPIRE  DAY 


in  the  Schools  of 

O  N  TA  R  I  O 


MAY  15,  1953 


ONTARIO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


A  FOREWORD 

FROM  THE  MINISTER 


MPIRE  DAY  is  to  be  celebrated  in  our  schools  on  May  15  th  this  year.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  close  association  of  Empire  Day  with  the  24th  of  May,  the  birthday  of 
Queen  Victoria.  This  separation  of  the  two  dates  will,  I  hope,  do  nothing  to  prevent  or 
discourage  the  usual  observance  of  the  day.  The  need  for  the  development  of  a  true  and 
staunch  patriotism  and  for  teaching  and  learning  the  best  and  highest  ideals  of 
citizenship  was  never  greater. 

Our  thoughts  will  naturally  be  turning  at  that  time  more  and  more  toward  the 
approaching  Coronation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  There  will  be  no  dearth  of  material 
from  which  many  useful  lessons  may  be  drawn,  and  Empire  Day  and  the  days  that 
follow  it  could  not  be  more  fittingly  used  than  in  the  production  of  some  well-planned 
lessons  dealing  with  the  significance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Coronation  ceremony 
and  the  accompanying  pageantry.  With  the  events  in  Westminster  Abbey  being  recorded 
for  the  moving  pictures  and  for  television,  nearly  every  child  will  have  an  opportunity 
at  a  later  date  to  see  the  actual  Coronation.  For  this  reason  I  hope  that  teachers  will 
not  feel  it  necessary,  on  the  grounds  of  making  a  vivid  impression  on  pupils’  minds,  to 
attempt  publicly  to  dramatize  the  Coronation  as  part  of  the  Empire  Day  programme. 
The  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  a  religious  service,  and  attempts  to 
act  any  part  of  it  before  the  public  are  likely  to  give  offence  in  one  direction  or  another. 
At  the  same  time  they  can  do  little  to  develop  the  spirit  of  reverence  with  which  the 
ceremony  should  be  treated. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  schools  of  Windsor  which  had  a  hand  in  preparing  some  of  the 
material  in  this  booklet.  I  am  grateful  too  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  develop  in  their  pupils  high  ideals  and  a  sturdy  love  of  their  Country. 


Toronto,  February  2,  1953. 


PART  I.  -  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


There  are  people  in  these  days  who  seem  to  be  anxious,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
belittle  the  Empire.  These  people  say  that  the  Empire  is  breaking  up  or  that  it  is  "a  thing 
of  the  past”,  and  some  of  them  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the  observance  of 
Empire  Day  ended.  Here,  briefly  stated,  are  some  reasons,  a  few  out  of  the  many  which 
might  be  advanced,  why  the  Empire  is  still  a  reality  and  a  force  for  good  in  the  world, 
and  why  we  should  continue  to  observe  with  pride  the  celebration  of  Empire  Day. 

"If  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  last  for  a  thousand  years  men  will  still 
say  'This  was  their  finest  hour’.”  These  were  the  words  of  the  great  Prime  Minister, 
Winston  Churchill,  speaking  in  the  darkest  days  of  1940.  The  dictators  had  overrun 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe.  France  was  out  of  the  fight.  The  United  States  was  still 
neutral.  Russia  was  collaborating  with  Germany.  Hitler  expected  a  quick  end  to  the 
struggle  against  his  victorious  forces.  Only  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
India  and  other  Commonwealth  countries,  with  a  few  small  groups  of  men  who  had 
escaped  when  their  countries  were  overrun,  remained  to  oppose  the  aggressors  and  to 
save  the  world.  It  was  Indeed  their  finest  hour. 

The  bitter  fighting  in  North  Africa,  the  struggle  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open,  the 
never-ending  battle  for  mastery  In  the  air  kept  the  enemy  engaged  and  gave  the  rest  of 
the  world  time  to  recognize  its  danger  and  to  prepare  to  defend  itself.  Then,  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  gathering  and  organizing  of  the  forces  of  resistance,  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  its  allies  gradually  overcame  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  fought  their  way  through  to  victory. 

Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Churchill  said,  this  was  and  will  be  Its  finest  hour,  when  the  British 
Empire  stood  alone  against  the  foe.  But  it  is  not  the  only  contribution  which  It  has  made 
to  the  cause  of  civilization.  It  was  not  Britain’s  first  experience  with  disasters  either. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  before  she  had  stood  alone  against  Napoleon  who  had  also 
conquered  Europe  and  might  have  been,  but  for  British  resistance,  a  world  conqueror. 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  were  important  hours  in  history  too.  There  have  been  other 
times  and  occasions  when  Britain  and  the  Empire  have  Influenced  the  course  of  history, 
and  other  ways  in  which  they  have  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

British  hopes  have  never  been  set  on  world  conquest.  It  is  true  that  British  sailors 
discovered  and  mapped  new  continents  and  sea  routes.  British  explorers  ventured  into 
unknown  territories  to  describe  their  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  their  climate  and  their 
peoples.  British  pioneers  established  new  communities  in  every  part  of  the  world  and 
introduced  British  ways  and  customs  and  ideals.  The  Empire  which  developed  in  this 
way  was  world-wide,  but  It  exercised  only  a  peaceful  and  benevolent  influence  on 
world  affairs. 

Britain  was  often  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  in  relieving  and  improving  conditions  not 
only  In  her  own  territories  but  also  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Slavery  was  a  very  ancient 
and  world-wide  institution.  In  many  countries  the  whole  way  of  life  and  standard  of 
living  was  based  on  slave  labour.  The  awakened  conscience  of  the  British  people  brought 
about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  In  183  3.  Gradually  the  rest 
of  the  world  followed  that  example.  One  of  the  finest  hours  in  human  history  was  surely 
that  in  which  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  first  Act  to  free  the  slaves  and  end  the 
slave  trade. 

There  have  been  other  wide-spread  empires  In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  but 
the  British  Empire  is  unique  in  the  way  in  which  the  right  to  self-government  has  been 
handed  over  to  its  members.  Nexc  to  the  British  Parliament,  the  Legislature  of  Bermuda 
is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  British  Empire.  It  has  existed  practically  unchanged  in  form 


since  1620,  and  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  local  government  was  from  the  very 
beginning  a  part  of  the  British  tradition.  Each  of  the  original  American  colonies  had  an 
Assembly  and  certain  rights  of  self-government.  The  colonists  asked  for  more  power, 
and  felt  that  it  should  be  given  them  sooner  than  the  British  Government  of  the  day 
would  allow.  Mistakes  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  was  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  formation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Later,  when  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  began  to  ask  for  more  power  to  deal  with  their  own  affairs,  the  lesson  of  the 
American  revolution  was  still  fresh  in  British  memories  and  the  requests  were  met.  What 
they  asked  was  Responsible  Government  or  a  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  Governor  so 
that  he  was  bound  to  follow  strictly  the  advice  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  Legislature.  This  was  recognized  as  a  reasonable  principle  of  government,  and  what 
the  Canadians  got  in  1840  the  several  Australian  colonies  got  soon  after.  Confederation 
of  the  separate  provinces  of  Canada  was  recognized  by  the  British  Parliament  as  a 
reasonable  request  and  was  granted  in  1867.  A  similar  arrangement  for  Australia  was 
provided  in  1901.  Through  the  years  more  and  more  power  has  been  accorded  to  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  until  to-day  we  are  free  to  make  our  own  decisions  and  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  in  every  possible  way  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
interference  from  Britain. 

The  extension  of  the  right  to  be  free  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  a  democratic 
fashion  was  a  development  undreamed  of  among  the  peoples  of  the  empires  of  the  past. 
For  overseas  peoples  of  British  origin  and  ways  of  life,  the  transfer  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  once  decided  upon,  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing.  No  training  was 
needed.  To  do  the  same  thing  for  a  non-British  people  with  a  very  different  outlook  on 
life,  and  a  people  moreover  who  had  been  at  war  with  Britain  only  a  few  years  before, 
was  a  much  bolder  step.  There  was  indeed  no  precedent  for  it  in  history.  The  Boer  War 
ended  in  1902.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  was  established  in  1910  with  the  same 
freedom  and  the  same  system  of  self-government  which  had  been  granted  to  Canada 
and  Australia. 

India  represents  another  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  country 
with  a  very  dense  population  and  many  of  its  people  live  at  or  near  the  starvation  level. 
Although  India  has  a  long  tradition  of  culture,  a  large  proportion  of  its  people  are  unable 
to  read  or  write.  It  is  divided  into  two  conflicting  religious  groups  ready  at  any  time 
to  attack  each  other  and  further  divided  by  differences  of  language  and  custom.  Merely 
to  have  maintained  law  and  order  in  such  a  country  would  have  been  an  achievement 
in  itself.  In  addition  the  British  raised  the  standard  of  living  by  developing  industry; 
they  established  communications  by  building  roads,  bridges  and  railways;  they  reduced 
illiteracy  by  creating  a  system  of  schools  and  universities.  They  have  trained  the  Indians 
to  build  a  better  India  and  they  have  trained  them  in  the  arts  of  self-government.  India 
has  many  reasons  to  be  thankful  for  its  association  with  Britain.  A  few  years  ago  when 
the  Indians  felt  they  were  able  to  look  after  themselves  and  to  establish  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  the  British  withdrew.  To  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  two  religious  groups  a 
Mohammedan  state  of  Pakistan  and  a  Hindu  state  of  India  were  established,  each  an 
independent  nation. 

With  its  cultural  background  and  diverse  population  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  in 
India  people  capable  of  assuming  the  leadership  in  industrial  and  political  life.  In  addition 
India  had  sufficient  area,  population,  and  accumulated  wealth  to  justify  and  maintain  its 
existence  as  an  independent  state.  But  there  are  in  the  British  Empire  many  small 
backward  areas  and  peoples  with  none  of  the  advantages  which  helped  India  to  reach  the 
goal  of  self-government.  Illiterate  peoples  with  low  standards  of  living  and  no  back¬ 
grounds  of  ancient  culture,  no  traditions  of  law  and  order,  and  no  knowledge  of 
democratic  ideals  of  government  present  a  much  more  difficult  and  complicated  problem. 
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Some  of  the  west  coast  African  colonies,  the  source  of  many  of  the  victims  oi  the  old 
slave  trade,  are  cases  in  point.  A  way  of  economic  restoration  is  required  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living.  Improved  agricultural  methods  and  the  development  of  new  crops 
may  be  one  answer.  The  people  must  be  educated  and  trained  in  easy  stages  to  govern 
themselves.  For  a  people  whose  organization  extends  only  to  family  or  village  groups 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  does  not  extend  much  beyond  walking  distance  from 
their  homes  any  political  development  must  necessarily  be  slow.  The  task  of  helping 
these  backward  areas  is  not  made  easier  by  the  presence  of  agitators  stirring  up  trouble 
or  crying  for  complete  independence  when  the  country  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
political  and  economic  development.  But  it  is  the  declared  intention  of  the  British 
Government  to  do  for  its  colonies  in  due  time  what  it  has  already  done  for  the  larger  and 
more  advanced  nations  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  defence  of  the  world  against  aggression  on  several  occasions  is  not  the  only 
claim  which  Britain  can  make  to  a  proud  place  in  history.  This  ideal  of  developing  and 
encouraging  smaller  nations  to  achieve  self-government  and  economic  independence  is 
surely  unique  in  world  history. 


How  does  the  "independence”  of  India,  or  the  complete  authority  which  permits 
Canada  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  agree  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire? 
Brothers  and  sisters  of  a  family  may  have  houses  and  jobs  of  their  own  and  still  be 
willing  to  borrow  and  lend  among  themselves  and  to  come  to  one  another’s  assistance 
in  cases  of  emergency.  Family  ties  are  strong.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  solidarity  of 
the  Empire.  India  is  independent  but  still  recognizes  the  Queen  as  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Canada  claims  the  right  to  govern  herself  but  the  Queen  is  proclaimed 
as  Queen  of  Canada  and  the  government  is  carried  on  in  her  name.  Thus  the  Crown 
is  another  connecting  link.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past  when  danger  threatened 
one  nation  of  the  Commonwealth  the  others  have  rallied  without  compulsion  to  her 

assistance  as  in  those  finest  hours  of  1939  to  1945.  Some  of  the  tics  which  bound  the 

* 

Empire  may  have  been  legally  loosened,  but  there  are  other  ties,  a  common  heritage  of 
blood  and  tradition,  past  dangers  shared  and  services  rendered,  a  community  of  interests 
and  ideals,  which  will  always  link  together  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 


In  spite  of  this  some  people  like  to  say  (perhaps  they  are  seeking  personal  publicity) 
that  the  British  Empire  is  breaking  up  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
If  an  empire  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  Babylonian  or  Roman  or  Spanish 
empires,  as  a  group  of  peoples  held  in  subjection  by  force  and  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors,  then  the  British  Empire  might  be  said  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  existed.  But  if  an  Empire  be  considered  as  an  association 
of  nations  with  the  senior  partner  continually  watching  the  development  of  the  younger 
members,  giving  protection  and  advice  when  needed,  and,  as  they  mature,  gradually 
permitting  them  to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  for  their  own  affairs  until  they 
are  capable  of  complete  independence,  then  the  British  Empire  has  never  been  a  greater 
reality  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
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PART  II.  -  AN  EMPIRE  DAY  PROGRAMME 


On  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  Education  a  number  of  Public  Schools  in 
the  City  of  Windsor  undertook  the  preparation  of  an  Empire  Day  programme.  The 
material  contained  in  this  section  represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  results  of  the 
undertaking.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  reproduce  all  the  programmes. 

In  publishing  the  account  of  this  successful  school  project  it  is  not  intended  to 
provide  a  ready-made  programme  which  other  schools  may  reproduce  word  for  word. 
Rather  this  description  is  intended  to  suggest  a  method  of  approach,  some  useful  hints 
on  reproduction,  and  perhaps  a  standard  of  achievement.  The  presentation  of  a  good 
Empire  Day  programme  is  a  desirable  undertaking,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
great  educational  values  are  often  achieved  in  the  planning  and  preparation  as  well  as 
in  the  presentation.  Sometimes  indeed  much  more  is  learned  in  the  preparatory  stages 
than  in  the  final  production. 

Empire  Day  Orgartizafion 

Each  of  the  schools  participating  in  this  project  developed  organizations  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  outlined  below. 

FIRST  WEEK 

During  the  first  week,  staff  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  the  aims  and  themes  of 
the  enterprise,  and  to  discuss  possible  sources  of  reference  material.  It  was  felt  that  the 
project  should  follow  the  Social  Studies  course  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  general  theme  chosen  was  "Citizenship  in  the  Commonwealth”  and  the  broad 
aims  were  — 

1.  To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  Commonwealth  to-day  and  how 
it  came  to  be.- 

2.  To  develop  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts  and  contributions  made  by 
good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  past  and  present. 

3.  To  relate  this  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  others  to  our  own  efforts  towards  true 
citizenship  in  the  community,  country,  commonwealth  and  world. 

Broad  Themes 

Kiindergarten,  Grade  1,  2.  "0;/r  New  B^oyal  Family'”  and  ^^Other  Families  of  the 
Commonwealth'". 

Grades  3  and  4.  ^^Children  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Flow  They  Live”. 

Grades  5  and  6.  ^'Commonwealth  Builders”. 

Grades  7  and  8.  "Citizenship  in  the  Commonwealth  To-day”. 

During  the  first  week,  sources  were  discussed  such  as  books  available  in  the  school 
and  public  library;  newspapers  and  magazines;  souvenir  scrap  books  and  folders;  concrete 
objects  such  as  English  china,  Scotch  plaids,  African  ebony;  audio-visual  aids  such  as 
movies,  school  films  and  filmstrips,  record  albums,  radio  programmes  and  television 
programmes  such  as  "Big  Game  Flunt  in  Africa”  and  "'World  Adventure  Series.” 

It  was  decided  that  the  staff  and  the  children  would  try  to  bring  in  as  much  and 
as  varied  materials  as  possible.  Many  letters  were  written  requesting  information  about 
the  Commonwealth. 
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The  following  suggestions  came  from  the  meetings: 

1.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  integration  of  all  subjects. 

2.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  teaching  unit  and  when  the  classroom 
work  is  finished,  the  project  is  completed. 

3.  As  many  pupils  as  possible  should  participate  in  the  projects  and  activities. 

4.  The  programme  must  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  in  the  classrooms. 
During  the  work  on  the  project  within  the  next  two  weeks,  if  the  children’s 
imagination  has  been  properly  stimulated,  something  should  suggest  itself  to  them 
as  desirable  activity  for  a  final  programme. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  include  all  the  classes  in  the  programme  without  sacrificing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  presentation  which  should  not  be  too  long. 

Little  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  programme  as  such.  ALL  MATERIAL,  AS 
FAR  AS  POSSIBLE,  MUST  BE  PRESENTED  BY  THE  CHILDREN,  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN,  AND  MUST  ORIGINATE  FROM  THE  CHILDREN. 

5.  Teachers  should  have  flexible  lesson  plans  for  the  entire  project  time. 


SECOND  WEEK 

By  the  second  week,  the  work  was  well  under  way.  More  staff  meetings  were  held 
to  plan  the  work  in  further  detail  so  that  duplication  might  be  avoided.  Ideas  suggested 
by  the  children  were  brought  in  and  lists  of  possible  activities  were  drawn  up. 

We  began  entering  details  in  a  loose-leaf  booklet,  entitled  "Empire  Day  Project” 
under  class  headings.  This  book  was  left  in  the  principal’s  office  and  was  very  useful  in 
giving  teachers  information  as  to  what  each  class  was  doing.  Considerable  information 
was  being  acquired  through  Social  Studies  projects  and  the  integration  of  various  subjects. 

THIRD  WEEK 

The  expressive  activities  in  art,  music  and  speech  and  dramatics  were  under  way  as 
the  children  had  formed  ideas  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  do. 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Concentrated  rehearsals  for  the  culminating  programme  presentation  were  held  and 
plans  were  made  to  hold  "Open  House”  on  May  23rd.  The  day’s  events,  for  the  Harry 
E.  Guppy  School,  as  an  example,  were  as  follows: 


Morning  —  Primary  Department 

9.30  a.m.  —  Primary  presentation  in  school  auditorium. 

10.15  -  10.45  —  Parents  visit  classrooms  and  exhibits,  (dolls  of  the  Empire,  scrap  books, 

coin  and  stamp  collections,  souvenirs  of  the  Commonwealth,  toy 
animals  such  as  African  Elephants  and  Giraffes,  Australian  Kangaroos 
and  Koala  Bears,  and  products  from  the  Empire  members) . 

10.45-11.15  —  Coffee  and  display  in  the  Home  Economics  Room.  Here,  the  girls 

serving  coffee  wore  colourful  costumes  representing  countries  in  the 
Commonwealth. 


Afternoon  —  Grades  4-8 

1.00  -  1.45  —  Parents  visit  classrooms  and  exhibits. 

1.45  -  2.15  —  Tea  in  the  Home  Economics  Room. 

2.30  —  Programme  presentation  in  the  auditorium. 

(Printed  programmes  were  sent  home  to  the  parents  describing  the 
project  and  inviting  them  to  come.) 

The  school  newspaper,  which  was  a  special  edition  for  Empire  Day  and  included 
poems,  stories,  riddles  and  cross-word  puzzles  about  Commonwealth  and  citizenship 
was  available  at  the  "Open  House.” 

After  the  project  was  over,  the  teachers  and  children  toured  the  school  to  view 
the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  other  classes. 
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Kindergarten  Primary  and  Grade  I 

CIRCLE  DISCUSSION 

Topics 

1.  Our  family  —  the  children  talked  about  their  own  families. 

2.  The  Royal  Family  —  their  names,  recognition  from  pictures. 

3.  Pets  —  children  discussed  their  own  pets  and  the  pets  of  Prince  Charles.  He  has  a 
pony  “Cloudy”  given  to  him  on  his  first  birthday.  His  favourite  pet  is  a  white  rabbit. 
Two  of  the  favourite  family  dogs  are  “Sugar”  and  “Susan.” 

4.  Homes  —  the  children  talked  about  their  own  homes  —  small  houses,  large  houses, 
apartments.  They  then  talked  about  the  Royal  Family  home,  Buckingham  Palace  — 
looked  at  pictures  of  it  —  noted  number  of  storeys,  balconies,  gates,  guards,  etc. 

5.  Helpers  —  discussion  of  the  workers  who  help  us  —  postman,  milkman,  fireman,  etc. 
Discussion  about  how  the  Royal  Family  has  similar  helpers. 

DRAMATIZATION 

1.  The  Royal  Tour  —  the  children  dramatized  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Couple  to  Windsor. 

2.  The  Royal  Family  —  each  child  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  royal  children  and  talked 
about  his  family. 

HANDWORK 

1.  Union  Jacks  were  made  for  classroom  decoration. 

2.  Paper  hats  and  belts  were  made  for  the  costumes  of  the  guards. 

3.  Scrapbooks  —  pictures  of  the  Royal  Family. 

4.  The  Grade  I  class  made  a  model  of  Buckingham  Palace  from  blocks  and  boxes. 

5.  Bulletin  Board  —  mounted  pictures  of  the  Royal  Family. 

READING 

K.  P.  Blackboard  Stories 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  Mother. 

Prince  Philip  is  Father. 

Prince  Charles  is  little. 

Princess  Anne  is  a  baby,  etc.,  etc. 

Grade  I 

Pupils  pretended  to  be  Prince  Charles  —  made  up  stories  —  copied  them  into  booklets, 
e.g.  Under  a  picture  of  Prince  Charles:  “I  am  Prince  Charles.  I  am  three  years  old.  My 
home  is  in  Buckingham  Palace.”  Under  a  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  “This  is  Queen 
Elizabeth.  She  is  my  mother.  My  mother  visited  you  in  Canada.  Did  you  see  her?  I  love 
her  very  much. 

The  children  made  up  similar  stories  about  Prince  Philip,  Princess  Anne,  and  the 
Queen  Mother  Elizabeth. 

MUSIC 

Songs:  God  Save  The  Queen 

Our  Country’s  Name  Is  Canada  (Songs  and  Silhouettes) 

O  Canada 

The  Chorus  of  “The  Maple  Leaf” 

CHORAL  SPEAKING 

Changing  Guard  At  Buckingham  Palace  ...  A.  A.  Milne. 

STORIES 

Stories  of  the  Royal  Family,  told  by  the  teacher. 

Sources:  The  Little  Princesses  —  M.  Crawford. 

Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Their  Children  —  Vivien  Batchelor. 
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Kindergarten  Primary  and  Grade  I  Programme 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Vrince  Philip,  Prince  Charles,  Princess  Anne,  Nurse,  Mayor, 
Choir  of  Children,  Many  children  as  spectators. 

SCENE  I 

The  nursery  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Prince  Charles  is  playing  with  blocks.  Anne  sits 
hugging  a  woolly  bear.  The  nurse  is  supervising.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Philip  enter. 
PRINCE  CHARLES:  When  will  you  and  Daddy  come  home  from  Canada? 

MOTHER:  We  shall  be  home  in  a  month  Charles.  Be  a  good  boy  and  take  care  of  baby 
sister.  (Kisses  Charles  and  Anne  and  says  good-bye  to  each.) 

FATHER:  Good-bye  son,  good-bye  Anne.  (Kisses  children.  Both  shake  hands  and  say 
good-bye  to  the  nurse.) 

NURSE:  Good-bye,  and  I  hope  you  have  a  wonderful  trip.  We  shall  take  good  care  of 
the  children.  (All  wave  good-bye.) 

SCENE  II 

A  street  in  Windsor.  Some  children  stand  in  a  group  forming  a  choir  on  the  sidewalk. 
Other  children  are  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  street  waving  Union  Jacks.  Elizabeth 
and  Philip  walk  along  with  the  Mayor.  A  child  comes  from  the  crowd,  curtsies,  and 
presents  Elizabeth  with  flowers. 

ELIZABETH:  Thank  you.  These  are  beautiful. 

CHILD:  (Stepping  from  the  choir  group.)  Your  Majesty,  we  should  like  to  sing  a 
Canadian  Song  for  you. 

ELIZABETH:  I  should  enjoy  that. 

CHOIR  SINGS:  *'Our  Country’s  Name  is  Canada”. 

ELIZABETH:  Thank  you,  I  like  that  song.  (Elizabeth  and  Philip  move  along  the  street. 
All  the  children  are  waving  flags.  When  the  royal  couple  have  moved  off  the  stage, 
all  the  children  stand  at  attention  and  sing  "God  Save  The  Queen.”) 

Grades  I  and  II 

AIMS 

To  compare  the  Royal  Family  with  our  own  and  to  represent  the  British  Empire 
as  one  family. 

DISCUSSION 

Our  Family  —  The  children  were  encouraged  to  tell  about  their  families  —  how 
many  there  were,  what  their  fathers  do,  what  their  mothers  do,  and  how  the  child  helps 
around  the  home. 

Our  City  —  Our  City  is  made  up  of  many  homes  on  different  streets.  We  all  live 
in  different  kinds  of  homes  —  brick,  frame,  stucco,  small,  large,  and  apartments.  There 
are  many  cities  in  Canada.  The  children  named  some  of  the  cities  that  they  had  visited. 
We  talked  about  the  city  of  Windsor  in  England.  One  of  the  children  had  been  there 
and  had  seen  Windsor  Castle. 

Our  Country  —  The  name  of  our  country  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  We  learned  to  sing  the  following  songs:  "Our  Country’s  Name  is  Canada”,  "The 
Maple  Leaf”,  and  "O  Canada”. 

The  Flag  —  The  name  of  the  flag  —  The  Union  Jack. 

Memory  Verse  —  "Our  Flag”. 

Queen  Elizabeth  —  Queen  Elizabeth  is  head  of  the  Empire.  We  had  oral  English 
lessons  on  why  she  became  queen,  when,  and  where  she  was  at  the  time,  her  husband  and 
two  children,  the  other  members  of  her  immediate  family. 
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The  Queen’s  Home  —  She  has  nine  palaces,  but  her  official  home  is  Buckingham 
Palace.  There  are  guards  on  duty  there  all  the  time.  There  are  two  hundred  servants  in 
this  palace.  One  man  alone  looks  after  the  hundreds  of  clocks.  The  size  of  the  palace  was 
compared  to  our  homes  and  the  largest  homes  in  Windsor.  The  Royal  Family  can  never 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  that  we  enjoy  in  our  homes.  They  have  many  duties  to  perform 
and  their  life  is  a  hard  one. 

CHORAL  SPEAKING 

Changing  Guard  At  Buckingham  Palace  —  A.  A.  Milne. 

ART  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

The  children  made  flags  and  coloured  them.  They  painted  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  pictures  of  the  palace.  They  drew  and  cut  out  the  guards  of  the  palace. 
They  made  scrap  books  of  the  Royal  Family  and  other  Queens. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

The  many  blessings  we  enjoy  in  our  country  for  which  we  should  be  thankful  were 
discussed.  The  hymn  "Land  of  Our  Birth”  was  sung. 

Grade  III 
TOPIC 

Children  of  the  Commonwealth  —  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

CANADA 

Canadian  Indians,  Eskimos,  Pioneer  Children,  Children  of  to-day  in  the  city  and 
on  the  farm. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  class  divided  into  four  groups.  Each  group  worked  on  one  of  the  above  topics 
and  made  a  book  of  stories,  pictures,  and  verses. 

ENGLISH 

Unfamiliar  words  and  names  were  taught  as  new  spelling.  Reading  stories  and 
literature  lessons  were  taught  on  the  topic  —  Children  of  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Composition  —  Stories  by  the  children  —  paragraphs  written  by  the  groups  and 
by  the  class  about  South  Africa,  Canadian  Indians  and  Eskimos.  The  children  wrote 
letters  to  their  friends  telling  about  pioneer  life  in  Canada. 

The  poem  "Little  Eskimo”  by  Annette  Wynn  was  used  as  a  writing  lesson. 

Memory  Verse  —  Indian  Children  —  Annette  Wynn. 

Indian  Lullaby  —  Charles  H.  Myall. 

O  Canada 
The  Maple  Leaf 

MATHEMATICS 

Number  work  and  problems  were  related  to  some  phase  of  the  life  of  children  in 
Canada  and  South  Africa. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Child  Life  in  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Maps  of  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Boundaries  and  products. 
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LIBRARY 

The  children  read  books  and  poems  as: 
Captain  Joe  and  the  Eskimo 
Indians  and  Cowboys 
Pioneer  Twins 

The  teacher  read  stories  to  the  class: 
The  Little  House  on  the  Prairies 
Lightfoot 

Children’s  Book  of  Hiawatha 


ART 

The  three  crosses  and  construction  of  the  Union  Jack.  Canadian  Maple  Leaves.  Indian 
Head  Dresses.  The  Llag  of  South  Africa.  Illustrations  of  life  in  pioneer  times,  life  on  the 
farm,  life  in  the  city,  safety  pictures  and  posters,  life  and  children  of  South  Africa, 
animals  of  South  Africa,  Canadian  Indian  scenes. 


SCIENCE 

Study  of  the  beaver,  polar  bear,  buffalo,  and  Canadian  animals  and  birds.  Animals 
of  Africa. 

MUSIC 

O  Canada 
The  Maple  Leaf 

Indian  Lullaby  (Gateways  to  Booklaiid  p.  252) 

God  Save  The  Queen 

AUDITORIUM 

The  children  dramatized  the  stories  they  had  prepared.  Each  child  gave  a  talk  to  the 
rest  of  the  class  from  the  stage  about  his  particular  interest  in  their  group  study.  Grade 
Three  is  just  beginning  to  work  in  groups  in  the  Auditorium  on  plays,  etc.,  so  we  used 
this  opportunity  for  group  training. 

The  children  made  up  Indian  drum  rhythms  and  did  dances  to  them.  Each  group 
worked  out  their  own  dance  and  incorporated  it  into  an  Indian  play. 

We  dramatized  some  of  our  conversations  about  Indian  and  pioneer  life. 

The  classes  did  "Indian  Lullaby”  as  choral  reading.  The  music  teacher  then  took  the 
music  for  it  with  the  class  and  they  decided  that  they  would  do  that  as  their  part  in 
the  programme. 


ACTIVITIES 

Empire  Day  booklets  and  scrap  books 
Booklets:  The  Children  of  Canada 
Picture  collection  for  bulletin  board 
Models  and  illustrations  of  settlements  in  Canada: 
Indian,  Eskimo,  pioneer,  cities  and  farms. 


REFERENCES: 

More  Streets  and  Roads:  The  Little  Cook;  Mother  Shoots  a  Bear;  A  Pot  of  Fire; 
Betsy  Goes  Travelling;  Betsy  and  the  Parrot;  A  Home  for  Sally. 

Far  Away  Ports  —  A  Story  of  Long  Ago. 

On  Longer  Trails  —  Building  Netv  Homes. 

LeTs  Look  Around  —  Boys  and  Girls  in  Old  Time  Schools. 

The  Pioneer  Tivins. 

Up  and  Away  —  Across  the  Ribbon  of  Steel. 

Friends  and  Workers  —  The  Threshers  Are  Coming. 
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Grade  III  Activities 


TOPIC 

Children  of  the  Commonwealth  —  India. 

ENGLISH 

Literature  —  The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant. 

Composition  —  Paragraphs  and  stories  about  the  children  of  India,  their  homes 
and  schools.  The  children  wrote  a  letter  to  their  parents  which  told  about  their  imaginary 
trip  to  India. 

Literature  —  "Mohan”  —  a  story  of  life  in  India,  written  by  an  Indian  boy  to 
American  children.  "Fig  Tree  Village”  —  by  Grace  W.  McGavran  (Friendship  Press, 
New  York.) 

Memory  Verse  —  "God’s  Children”. 

Stories  —  Reproduction  of  stories  and  Indian  Legends. 

PICTURE  STUDY 

The  dress,  houses,  and  customs  of  India. 

MAPS 

Map  of  India,  boundaries,  products,  (drawing  and  colouring).  Relief  maps  of  India. 

SCIENCE 

The  Mountain  Goat. 

The  Burro  in  India. 

Indian  Animals. 

ART 

Illustrations  from  stories. 

The  crosses  and  construction  of  the  Union  Jack. 

The  flags  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

Maple  Leaves. 

Construction  —  An  Indian  village  —  plasticine,  cardboard,  grass,  twigs,  etc. 

ACTIVITIES 

Picture  collection  of  our  own  Queen  and  her  family  —  an  exhibition  of  valuable 
Indian  curios  belonging  to  a  former  missionary  were  put  on  display  and  were  the  source  of 
many  topics  of  conversation  for  groups  and  class. 

Each  child  made  an  Empire  Day  booklet. 

Working  in  groups,  the  children  made  scrap  books  of  pictures  about  India. 

For  one  whole  day,  all  the  children  came  to  school  dressed  as  nearly  as  possible,  as 
Indian  children  (robes,  sheets,  shawls,  beads,  towels  as  turbans,  bathrobes,  etc.)  and 
we  pushed  the  seats  against  the  wall  and  had  all  our  lessons  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  rug 
on  the  floor.  We  opened  our  Indian  school  with  a  prayer: 

God’s  Children  —  by  James  J.  Metcalfe 

Although  God  loves  the  whole  wide  world,  and  blesses  every  part, 

I  think  He  has  a  special  place  for  children  in  His  heart. 

1  think  He  cherishes  their  smiles,  their  eagerness,  and  mirth, 

And  their  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  His  earth. 

I  think  He  listens  closely  to  whatever  words  they  say 
I  think  He  follows  them  to  school  and  watches  them  at  play. 

And  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night.  He  probably  is  there 
To  see  that  they  have  happy  dreams  beneath  their  tousled  hair. 

All  children,  in  a  special  way,  belong  to  God  above. 

And  I  am  sure  He  favours  them  with  everlasting  love.  Amen. 
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Since  the  children  said  the  prayer  which  opened  the  ’’Indian  School”  so  well,  and 
their  costumes  were  so  colourful,  they  decided  that  they  would  like  to  repeat  it  as  their 
part  of  the  school  programme. 

Grade  IV  Activities 
TOPIC 

The  Children  of  the  Commonwealth  —  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

ENGLISH 

Written  and  oral  studies  followed  the  Social  Studies  lessons.  Unfamiliar  words  and 
names  were  taught  as  spelling  —  e.g.  kiwi,  kangaroo,  etc.  Some  of  the  material  was  used 
for  writing  lessons. 

MATHEMATICS 

Problems  based  on  measuring  flags,  buying  flags,  sheep,  wool,  etc. 

LIBRARY 

Reasearch  reading  and  picture  study  —  back  copies  of  the  National  Geographic. 
Over  the  Bridge  —  The  Koala  of  Australia. 

Wings  of  Adventure  —  Boiling  the  Billy 

New  Zealand  Government  Tourist  Department  —  The  Maori. 

ART 

Flags  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Illustrations  of  life  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Animals  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Maps  of  the  two  countries. 

Room  decorations  —  flags,  crowns,  emblems. 

SCIENCE 

Sheep  and  sheep  raising  in  Australia. 

Birds  of  Australia  (Australian  Bird  Pictures  in  colour  by  John  Gould). 

Animals  of  Australia. 

Clams  —  (Toheroa  —  common  only  to  New  Zealand  —  protected  by  game  laws)  — 
National  Geographic. 

The  Green  Turtle  of  Australia. 

Pearl  Shell. 

Birds  of  New  Zealand. 

HEALTH 

Auckland,  New  Zealand  —  free  milk  served  to  the  school  children. 

MUSIC 

O  Canada 
The  Maple  Leaf 
Waltzing  Matilda 

AUDITORIUM 

The  children  made  up  a  game  which  they  called  ’’Who  Am  I?”  which  they  later 
corrected  to  ”What  Am  I?”  The  idea  was  that  they  went  from  the  Auditorium  to  the 
science  room  with  a  little  speech,  which  they  gave  to  the  science  teacher,  describing  the 
birds  and  animals  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  was  then  invited  to  guess  who  they 
were  and  to  give  them  some  more  information.  One  class  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  New  Zealand  Maori  dance  done  by  the  women  with  the  woven  ”poi”  balls.  The 
dances  told  the  stories  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Maoris  and  how  they  came  to  New  Zealand 
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many  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  their  long  canoes.  This  led  to  a  lesson  on  hand  rhythms 
and  mime  dances  during  which  the  children  made  up  simple  hand  rhythms  and  dances 
to  rhythms  which  told  the  stories  of  their  families.  Group  discussions  were  held,  based 
on  a  study  of  a  picture  collection  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  which  showed  where  the 
settlers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  came  from,  how  they  are  similar  to  us,  etc. 

ACTIVITIES 

Picture  collection. 

Bulletin  Board  display. 

Dances  —  During  an  Auditorium  discussion  we  decided  that  one  of  the  things 
that  the  settlers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  take  with  them  to  their  new  homes 
was  the  dances  that  they  had  done  in  their  old  homes.  Some  of  their  old  homes  had 
been  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Over  the  course  of  many  years,  they  might 
change  some  of  the  steps.  We  pretended  that  we  were  settlers  going  to  a  new  home  in 
Australia  and  we  made  up  our  new  dances  to  the  old  tunes. 

The  steps  were  taught  to  the  class  and  some  they  already  knew  from  their  former 
rhythmics  classes  were  used. 

The  children  assembled  the  steps  in  their  own  order  and  each  established  his  own 
pattern:  circle  (single  or  double)  lines,  partners,  etc.  We  then  chose  the  best  and  the 
whole  class  learned  them  and  improved  on  them. 

Music  Used  —  Scottish  Dance:  ^^Khythnis  and  Dances”  —  Bartlett  Album. 

Irish  Lilt:  ”Khythms  and  Dances”  —  Bartlett  Albiun 

Rufty  Tufty:  Victor  Record  —  ,^20446~B 

Opportunity  Class 

TOPIC 

Children  of  the  Commonwealth  —  Child  life  in  the  British  Isles  from  Elizabeth  I 
to  Elizabeth  II. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

We  discovered  the  British  Isles  on  the  map  of  the  world  —  then  studied  the  map 
of  the  British  Isles  itself  —  We  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  word  "island”.  The  irregular 
coastline  makes  for  good  sea  ports.  We  found  rivers  and  large  cities. 

Stories  of  Children  of  olden  times  —  e.g.  Henry  Hudson  and  his  son  on  a  voyage  to 
Hudson’s  Bay  —  map  study  of  the  bay. 

Stories  —  child  labour,  sweat  shops,  lack  of  schools,  life  in  a  castle  for  children  of 
servants  and  master  —  parties.  People  leaving  the  country  to  find  new  homes.  Scots 
leaving  for  the  new  world  —  sailing  ships  —  privation.  Poverty  for  many,  riches  for 
few  —  gradual  change  of  life  in  England  —  improved  laws,  better  school  system  — 
children  given  more  opportunities. 

Schools  —  Private  schools,  school  uniforms,  school  spirit. 

Sports  —  Golf,  soccer,  rowing  races,  tennis,  cricket. 

Dances  —  Highland  fling,  jig,  maypole  dance. 

National  Dress  —  Scottish  kilt. 

The  People  —  Irish  —  very  religious,  good  sense  of  humour,  like  to  sing  and  dance. 

Scots  —  thrifty,  religious,  very  strict,  hardy. 

English  —  dependable,  good  law  makers,  flower  lovers. 

Names  —  Typical  of  each  country:  Kathleen,  Sean,  Pat;  Janet,  Alexander,  Gordon; 
Elizabeth,  Percy,  Sydney. 
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Fuel  —  Peat  moss  in  Ireland  —  methods  of  mining  it  and  its  use.  Coal  mines  in 
England. 

Homes  —  Cottages,  field  stone  used,  thatched  roof,  castles,  etc. 

MATHEMATICS 

Measured  distances  on  the  map,  compared  sizes,  etc. 

LIBRARY 

Discovered  stories  in  the  readers  and  library  books  about  these  children  and  their 
homes.  Read  to  the  class  by  children  or  the  teacher. 

ART 

Drawing  castles  and  cottages,  flags,  flowers. 

Mural  —  Burns’  home,  showing  flowers,  path,  etc.  Picture  collection  showing  the 
homes  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

SCIENCE 

Weather  in  the  British  Isles.  Products  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

HEALTH 

Typical  meal  in  each  country  —  Irish  potatoes,  English  roast  beef.  Oatmeal  in 
Scotland.  Clothing  for  damp  climate. 

MUSIC 

O  Canada 

The  Maple  Leaf 

God  Save  The  Queen 

ACTIVITIES 

Constructed  a  castle  out  of  cardboard.  Constructed  an  Irish  stone  house  from  stones 
gathered  in  the  school  yard  and  using  hay  for  a  thatched  roof.  Constructed  a  Burns’ 
cottage  by  applying  plaster  of  paris  to  cardboard  and  making  a  thatched  roof. 

Flannel  Graph  used  to  depict  pictures  and  child  activities  in  each  country. 

Film  —  The  Children  of  Ireland. 

AUDITORIUM 

This  class  was  not  given  any  platform  work  for  the  programme,  but  the  castle  they 
had  made  was  very  good,  so  two  of  the  boys  in  the  class  were  chosen  to  put  their  castle 
on  the  apron  of  the  stage  when  the  Grade  One  and  Two  classes  said  "They’re  Changing 
Guard  At  Buckingham  Palace.” 

Also,  this  class  was  asked  to  prepare  the  big  Social  Studies  Book  which  was  our  only 
piece  of  scenery  for  the  Grade  Five  and  Six  play. 


Grades  V  and  VI  Activities 

TOPIC 

Builders  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  classes  were  divided  into  groups.  The  groups  elected  their  own  leaders,  chose  a 
part  of  the  topic  and  planned  their  work,  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  Builders  of  the  Commonwealth: 

Henry  Hudson 
Sir  John  Franklin 
Abel  Tasman 
Sir  Francis  Drake 
John  Cabot 
Simon  Fraser 

ENGLISH 

Discussions:  Empire  Day,  origin,  meaning.  Paragraphs  were  written  after  discussions. 
Discussions  on  each  explorer  and  stories  written  about  each.  Poem  written  about  explorers. 
All  composition  and  grammar  exercises  based  on  the  explorers. 

Memory  Verse  —  Mackenzie  Crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

MATHEMATICS 

Problems  involving  dates,  distances  travelled,  time,  size  of  ships,  supplies,  and  trading 
with  the  natives. 

LIBRARY 

Research  work  for  all  groups.  Both  oral  and  silent  reading  of  the  stories  of  the 
explorers.  Bulletin  Board  display  on  the  Grade  Six  explorers. 

ART 

Murals  —  Henry,  Mackenzie,  Fraser  and  Thompson.  Paper  sculpture  —  scenes  of 
exploration.  Plasticine  models  —  scenes  of  exploration. 

Models  —  Selkirk  being  marooned. 

Livingstone  landing  at  Capetown. 

Bruce  going  up  the  Nile. 

John  Cabot  and  the  Indians. 

Street  scene  in  England  during  Cabot’s  time. 

Captain  Cook  being  killed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Selkirk  planting  a  garden  on  Juan  Fernandez. 

Flags  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Lettering  for  the  displays. 

AUDITORIUM 

Radio  Quiz  Programme  —  Exploring  Your  Mind” 

Use  and  care  of  microphone,  P.A.  System,  tape  recorder.  Programme  written, 
produced  and  directed  by  pupils  —  one  boy  from  the  class  acted  as  engineer  and  handled 
the  equipment. 

Personal  Interviews  —  Modern  reporters  interviewed  the  explorers.  This  was  done 
with  costumes  of  a  sort,  and  was  the  Grade  5  "road  company”  which  performed  for 
various  class  rooms.  These  skits  grew  out  of  information  gathered  in  the  library  and 
Social  Studies. 

CLASSROOM  PLAY 

Grade  Five.  Hudson  and  the  Mutiny. 

GROUP  PLAYS 

Each  group  wrote  and  produced  a  short  about  the  explorer  their  group  was  working  on. 

From  these  activities,  the  children  developed  the  play  "Builders  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.”  The  story  was  written  as  a  class  project  by  one  of  the  grade  sixes.  The  other 


James  Cook 
David  Thompson 
David  Livingstone 
Alexander  Selkirk 
James  Bruce 
Alexander  Mackenzie 
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three  classes  divided  into  groups  and  each  group  produced  a  skit,  mime,  speech,  or  poem 
about  one  of  the  explorers.  The  best  were  chosen  by  a  class  vote  for  presentation  in  the 
school  programme. 

ACTIVITIES 

Picture  collections. 

Bulletin  Boards  divided  into  sections  and  each  group  responsible  for  one  section. 
Booklets  prepared  on  all  explorers. 

Map  work  —  illustrations  of  what  the  explorers  saw. 

Collections  of  the  produce  of  the  various  countries. 

Stamp  collections. 

Leaders  of  the  groups  visited  the  other  classrooms  and  reported. 


Grade  VII  Activities 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Our  Local  Community  as  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Windsor  and  Ontario. 

ENGLISH 

Special  Project:  Poets  of  Ontario. 

Literature  —  Canadian  poetry:  e.g.  Across  The  Pea  Fields  (Lampman) . 

Memory  Work  —  The  Corn  Husker  (Pauline  Johnson), 

In  Flanders  Fields  (John  McCrea). 

Composition  —  Biographies  of  Ontario  poets,  Canadian  poets,  essays  on  "What 
Canada  Contributes  to  the  Commonwealth”  and  *'What  Windsor  Contributes  to  the 
Commonwealth.” 

Letter  Writing  —  Inviting  the  school  religious  instructor  to  lead  in  a  short 
worship  service  on  Empire  Day. 

MATHEMATICS 

Questions  dealing  with  the  Commonwealth,  involving  volume,  area  of  a  circle 
and  rectangle,  perimeter,  discount  and  commission. 

LIBRARY 

Reasearch  work  in  school  and  public  libraries  on  the  poets  of  Ontario  and  Canada. 
Stories  of  the  Development  of  Ontario  and  Canada. 

ART 

Covers  for  booklets. 

'‘Co-operation  in  our  Local  Community”  —  good  citizenship  posters,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  "Windsor”  posters. 

Decorations  for  the  Home  and  School  Club  card  party  —  tallies,  place  mats,  etc. 
Decorations  for  the  gym  for  Empire  Day. 

SCIENCE 

Canadian  contributions  to  science,  e.g.  insulin,  telephone,  etc. 

HEALTH 

Canadian  sports. 

Canadian  Olympic  Teams. 

Lacrosse. 

Hockey  —  predominance  of  Canadian  players. 
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MUSIC 

”0  Canada”,  “The  Maple  Leaf”,  “United  Nations’  Hymn”,  “Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory”,  “Land  of  our  Birth”,  “Rule  Britannia”,  “Carry  On”,  “There’ll  Always  Be 
An  England”. 

“Here’s  A  Health  Unto  Her  Majesty”  —  choir  work.  The  Grade  Seven  choir  sang 
this  as  a  special  number  on  the  programme  immediately  preceding  “God  Save  The  Queen.” 


Grade  VIII  Activities 
TOPIC 

Co-operation  in  the  Commonwealth  to-day. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Grade  8  classes  were  divided  into  groups,  each  group  having  a  section  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  with  which  to  deal.  The  following  headings  were  suggested  and 
the  chairman  of  each  group  assigned  them  according  to  the  preference  of  the  individual 
in  the  group,  wherever  feasible. 

Topics:  Parts  —  size,  surface,  natural  resources,  climate,  political  subdivisions. 
People  —  nationalities,  origin,  characteristics. 

Animal  Life  —  common  and  peculiar  types. 

Occupations  —  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  fishing,  lumbering, 
and  the  products. 

Social  Life  —  clothes,  homes,  conveniences,  food,  habits. 

Recreation  —  games,  skills,  abilities. 

Fine  Arts  —  music,  literature,  drama,  etc. 

Trade  contributions  and  other  means  of  co-operation  were  discussed. 

ACTIVITIES 

All  daily  lessons  were  in  some  way  combined  with  our  Empire  Day  topic. 

The  pupils  did  library  and  newspaper  research  and  integrated  the  material  into 
booklets  which  were  covered  with  mounting  paper  to  make  a  colourful  display.  A  series 
of  coloured,  cut-out  maps  which  were  mounted  on  newsprint  were  produced.  One 
complete  side  of  the  class  room  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  these  maps,  charts,  collections, 
illustrations,  etc.  with  a  border  of  red,  white  and  blue  streamers. 

Flags,  completed  during  art  periods,  for  each  part  of  the  Commonwealth  were  added 
to  the  display.  Printed  and  lithographed  maps  showing  the  Commonwealth  were  on  hand. 
These  were  issued  by  the  Central  Office  of  Information  and  were  mounted  on  wall  board 
as  part  of  the  Grade  8  display  of  work. 

AUDITORIUM 

Grades  7  and  8  Speech  and  Discussion  Topics  were  as  follows: 

The  Flags  of  the  Empire. 

The  Colonial  Empire. 

What  the  Commonwealth  Means  to  Me. 

Canada  is  my  Home. 

Windsor  is  my  City. 

The  Position  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  World  To-Day. 

The  Parts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

What  I  have  to  Offer  as  a  Canadian. 

Why  I  Want  to  Live  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Why  I  would  Make  a  Good  Canadian  Citizen. 
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Preparation  for  Final  Programme 

The  culmination  for  the  final  programme  took  place  during  the  auditorium  classes. 
Each  pupil  wrote  a  short  skit  —  "The  Commonwealth  Family”  —  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  as  a  Family  comparable  to  ours. 

Each  pupil  also  gave  a  speech  about  the  section  of  the  Commonwealth  on  which  he 
was  working. 

Group  discussions  were  held  as  to  what  form  the  final  programme  should  take.  The 
boys  and  girls  with  scout  and  guide  uniforms  said  that  they  would  like  to  wear  them  to 
school.  It  was  suggested  that  we  have  a  parade  with  the  boys  from  the  different  scout 
troops  bringing  their  troop  flags  and  making  up  colour  parties.  Each  class  could  have  a 
colour  party,  honour  guard,  and  usher  to  escort  the  class  into  the  gym.  One  of  the 
groups  of  boys  during  a  discussion  period,  undertook  to  plan  a  parade  route.  As  it  was  a 
workable  plan  and  promised  to  be  fun  as  well,  we  adopted  it  as  part  of  our  programme. 
Each  class  was  assigned  a  colour  guard  and  an  usher,  all  of  whom  had  to  be  scouts,  cubs, 
guides,  brownies,  C.G.I.T.,  St.  John’s  Ambulance,  Explorers,  etc.,  in  full  uniform.  On 
a  pre-arranged  whistle  signal  from  one  of  the  senior  scouts  who  was  to  act  as  Parade 
Captain,  the  classes  were  to  parade  to  the  auditorium.  In  this  way,  every  child  in  the 
school  felt  that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  programme.  Each  class  enjoyed  watching  the 
other  flags  and  classes  as  they  marched  by. 

During  the  group  discussions,  it  was  necessary  for  the  children  to  stop  now  and 
then  to  explain  various  words  and  their  meanings  to  the  many  New  Canadian  children 
in  the  classes.  One  of  these  groups  advanced  the  idea  that  we  should  have  a  special  part 
of  our  programme  in  which  these  children  could  participate.  It  was  suggested  that  since 
the  Grade  8  topic  was  "Co-operation  in  the  Commonwealth  to-day”,  the  pupils  should 
be  able  to  write  a  scene  which  would  enable  the  New  Canadians,  even  with  limited 
English  vocabularies,  to  tell  what  they  have  to  contribute  to  the  Commonwealth.  When 
this  was  mentioned  to  Grade  7,  they  suggested  that  they  do  a  part  in  which  Windsor 
welcomes  the  New  Canadians  as  citizens.  Further  group  and  class  discussion  led  to  the 
idea  that  we  could  show  the  co-operation  between  our  local  community  and  the 
Commonwealth  and  some  of  the  functions  of  our  city  as  a  part  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
finally  decided  that  a  pageant  which  linked  the  Grade  7  topic  to  the  Grade  8  topic  and 
allowed  the  New  Canadians  to  participate  was  needed. 

We  held  a  class  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the  pageant.  The  following 
things  were  mentioned:  colour  guards,  members  of  the  Empire,  Britannia  (Grade  8 
thought  that  this  would  give  them  a  chance  to  use  the  large  cut-out  maps  they  had 
made  and  also  their  flags.). 

Each  group  spent  a  period  producing  an  impromptu  pageant  and  we  chose  the  best 
one  as  a  basis  for  our  school  production. 

One  of  the  classes  of  boys  had  done  some  particularly  good  work  in  pantomime  during 
the  year  and  they  decided  to  work  out  a  scene  for  the  beginning  of  the  pageant  that 
would  be  done  in  mime.  Once  we  had  established  our  story  through  class  discussion,  the 
groups  started  to  work  on  the  dialogue,  each  using  the  same  story. 

The  leaders  of  the  groups  then  met  and  chose  the  best  ideas  and  bits  of  dialogue 
from  each  group  play.  In  this  way,  they  assembled  a  play  representative  of  the  class 
work.  Two  group  leaders  of  each  class  then  took  their  class  play  and  met  with  the 
leaders  from  the  other  classes.  This  group  worked  on  condensing,  re-arranging  and 
assembling. 

We  had  a  "dialogue  continuity”  committee  of  four  pupils  who  attended  the  rehearsals 
and  added  and  altered  dialogue,  up  to  the  final  rehearsal. 
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School  Programme 

At  1.20  p.m.,  the  ushers  and  colour  parties  reported  to  their  allotted  classrooms  and 
helped  the  teachers  line  up  the  classes  in  the  halls.  An  "honour  guard”  o£  four  scouts, 
and  a  scout  "captain”  from  the  cast  of  the  pageant  lined  up  in  front  of  the  office.  The 
scout  "captain”  gave  a  whistle  signal  and  each  colour  party  led  its  classes  on  a  "parade” 
through  the  school  halls  and  into  the  gym  where  the  ushers  seated  them  in  their  proper 
order.  When  the  last  class  passed  the  office,  the  honour  guard  escorted  the  guests  to 
special  seats  in  the  gym. 

A  Grade  8  boy  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  was  responsible  for  arranging  the 
order  of  the  programme. 

1.  We  shall  open  our  Empire  Day  Programme  by  all  rising  to  sing  two  verses  of 
"O  Canada”. 

2.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  our  school  religious  instructor,  has  been  invited  by  Grade 
7  to  lead  us  in  a  short  worship  service  ....  Mr.  Smith. 

3.  We  shall  all  stand  and  sing,  "Land  of  Our  Birth”. 

4.  The  Primary  and  Junior  Departments  of  our  school  have  been  learning  about  the 
Royal  Family.  They  have  learned  some  songs  and  verses  which  we  would  like  to 
hear.  The  Kindergarten  children  will  sing  "Our  Country’s  Name  Is  Canada”. 

5.  The  Junior  classes  are  going  to  tell  us  how  they  change  the  guard  at  Buckingham 
Palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  lives.  (Choral  Speaking)  The  castle  that  they  are 
going  to  guard  was  made  by  the  children  in  the  Opportunity  Class. 

6.  The  children  in  grades  3  and  4  have  been  studying  how  other  children  in  the 
Commonwealth  live,  and  I  understand  that  each  class  has  its  own  announcer.  I  shall 
now  call  on  Terry  Hammond  and  Class  3C. 

TERRY:  The  children  of  3C  have  been  studying  the  life  and  the  homes  of  the  children 
of  India.  Our  class  would  like  to  have  you  join  us  in  a  prayer.  This  is  the  way  the 
children  of  India  begin  their  school  day.  (Boys  from  the  class  spread  rugs  and  the 
entire  class,  in  costume,  sit  cross-legged  to  repeat  the  prayer.) 

Although  God  loves  the  whole  wide  world,  and  blesses  every  part 
I  think  He  has  a  special  place  for  children  in  His  heart. 

I  think  He  cherishes  their  smiles,  their  eagerness,  and  mirth, 

And  their  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  His  earth. 

I  think  He  listens  closely  to  whatever  words  they  say, 

I  think  He  follows  them  to  school  and  watches  them  at  play, 

And  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night.  He  probably  is  there 
To  see  that  they  have  happy  dreams  beneath  their  tousled  hair. 

All  children,  in  a  special  way,  belong  to  God  above. 

And  I  am  sure  He  favours  them  with  everlasting  love.  Amen 

7.  M.C.  Gordon  Johnson  will  now  do  the  announcing  for  the  Grade  4  dancers. 

GORDON:  We  children  of  Grade  4  know  how  much  we  like  to  dance  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  children  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  like  to  dance  too.  We  often 
make  up  our  own  dances,  so  we  pretended  to  be  children  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  made  up  dances  that  they  might  do. 

DANCERS:  (See  Grade  4  report.)  Eight  dancers  were  chosen  from  the  class. 

8.  M.C.  Angie  Jordan  will  tell  you  about  the  Grade  3  choir  selection. 

ANGIE:  The  boys  and  girls  of  our  grade  have  been  studying  about  the  pioneer  children 
of  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Indians.  We  would  like  to  sing  for  you  an  old  Indian 
Lullaby. 

CHOIR:  (The  entire  class  ...  see  Grade  3  report.) 

9.  M.  C.  We  shall  all  stand  and  sing  all  verses  of  "Rule  Britannia”. 
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10.  M.  C.  Next,  we  have  a  play  —  "Builders  of  the  Commonwealth”  —  written  and 
produced  by  Grades  5  and  6,  with  special  scenery  and  properties  made  by  the 
Opportunity  Class.  The  scene  of  our  play  is  the  gym  of  the  F.  W.  Begley  School. 
The  children  have  assembled  for  their  Empire  Day  programme.  The  special  speaker 
is  a  very  famous  professor.  (M.C.  steps  into  the  wings,  puts  on  a  top  hat,  picks  up 
a  cane,  and  returns  to  the  stage  centre  —  at  a  pre-arranged  "claque”  there  is  loud 
applause  from  the  audience,  he  makes  an  elaborate  bow,  clears  his  throat  several 
times,  and  steps  up  to  the  mike  carrying  his  cane  on  one  arm  and  his  top  hat  under 
the  other.) 

PROFESSOR:  Ahem!  Teachers  of  the  staff,  boys  and  girls,  honoured  visitors:  Many 
brave  men  took  risks  and  endured  great  hardships  in  order  to  add  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  king  and  country.  (Rising  to  great  heights  of  eloquence.)  They 
charted  strange  courses  and  sailed  strange  seas.  It  was  because  of  the  American 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  Cabot,  that  the  English  sea-faring  spirit  was  awakened. 
There  were  men  like  Frobisher,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Hudson,  Cook,  .  .  . 

VOICE:  (From  the  audience.)  Just  a  minute  Professor,  are  you  intending  to  give  us 
a  long  speech  about  those  old  explorers? 

PROFESSOR:  Well,  since  it  is  Empire  Day,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  right  that  the  children 
should  learn  all  about  these  great  men  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Say,  just  who  are  you  anyway? 

VOICE:  (Rising  and  coming  toward  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  gown  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  wearing  a  crown  and  carrying  a  wand.)  I’m  glad  you  asked  me  that  ...  I  am 
the  Spirit  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  children  should  know 
about  these  great  men. 

PROFESSOR:  (With  heavy  sarcasm.)  Well,  I’m  glad  that  you  agree  with  me  .  .  . 
Now  if  you  will  excuse  me  ...  I  will  proceed  .  .  . 

SPIRIT:  Oh,  just  a  minute,  hold  on  there  ...  I  agree  with  you  that  the  children  should 
know  about  these  men  .  .  .  but  ...  I  think  you  should  let  them  tell  their  own  stories. 

PROFESSOR:  (Laughing)  Why  that’s  silly  .  .  .  those  men  have  been  dead  for  hundreds 
of  years.  How  could  they  tell  their  own  stories? 

SPIRIT:  You  forget  that  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  this  is  my  day. 
(A  page  enters  with  a  large  replica  of  a  Pathfinders  book  and  places  it  stage  left.) 
I’ll  call  them  all  out  of  my  book  .  .  .  just  watch  .  .  .  (The  Spirit  waves  her  wand 
over  the  book  and  the  characters  enter  from  the  left  wings.)  After  each  scene,  the 
Spirit  waves  her  wand  and  calls  out  the  next.) 

JOHN  CABOT:  (Typical  costume.)  My  name  is  John  Cabot.  I  sailed  from  Bristol, 
England,  and  discovered  Newfoundland.  There  I  saw  many  strange  sights  such  as 
bone  needles,  polar  bears,  and  great  numbers  of  eagles.  I  claimed  this  land  for  King 
Henry  VII  of  England.  On  my  return  to  England  I  received  a  grand  welcome  and  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  By  Charles  Moore,  5B 

ALEXANDER  HENRY:  (Typical  costume.) 

To  Fort  Michilimackinac  Alexander  Henry  went 
With  his  men  at  that  fort,  many  a  long  day  was  spent. 

Until  Chief  Pontiac  and  his  tribe  did  fight. 

Until  in  the  fort  there  was  no  light. 

But  Henry  escaped 

And  Fort  Detroit  he  warned 

Then  back  to  Michilimackinac 

To  make  the  Indians  regret  they’d  been  born. 

He  then  returned  to  Montreal 
Where  he  wasn’t  even  knighted. 

So  he  wrote  about  his  adventures 

And  when  I  read  them  I  am  delighted.  By  Victor  Brookmyre,  6B 
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ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE  AND  THE  INDIAN  GUIDE:  (Costume  of  the  period. 
Indian  in  old  worn  levis  with  fringe  on  the  side  seams,  moccasins,  no  shirt,  wooden 
beads,  feather  headdress,  poster  paint  used  as  war  paint.  NOTE:  The  Indian  guide 
was  played  by  a  New  Canadian  boy  whose  rather  sketchy  English  vocabulary  made 
his  "ugh”  quite  natural.) 

INDIAN:  Ugh  .  .  .  who  you  white  man? 

MACKENZIE:  I  am  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

INDIAN:  Ugh  .  .  .  where  you  been? 

MACK:  I  have  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Mackenzie  River. 

INDIAN:  Ugh  .  .  .  where  you  go? 

MACK:  I  want  to  be  the  first  white  man  to  reach  the  great  west  ocean  overland. 

INDIAN:  Ugh  ...  I  guide  you  .  .  . 

(Exit  both) 

By  Tom  Siemash  and  Ferdinand  Quaglia,  6B 

FRASER  AND  THOMPSON:  (Both  characters  enter  at  the  same  time  and  jostle 
each  other.) 

FRASER:  What  are  you  doing  here? 

THOMPSON:  The  Spirit  of  the  Commonwealth  called  me  to  tell  my  story. 

FRASER:  She  called  me  too.  But  no  wonder  .  .  .  my  explorations  opened  up  the 
Canadian  West.  So  I  shall  speak  first. 

THOMPSON:  But  I  surveyed  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  they  are  still  using 
my  maps,  even  to-day.  I  shall  speak  first. 

SPIRIT:  Do  not  argue.  You  were  both  important  builders  of  Canada.  Why  don’t  you 
tell  us  your  most  exciting  adventure? 

FRASER:  Well,  my  most  exciting  adventure  was  establishing  trading  posts  in  the  west. 
If  it  were  not  for  me  and  men  like  myself,  the  west  would  still  be  closed.  Now  my 
boy,  what  did  you  do? 

THOMPSON:  I  explored  the  Kootenay  Pass  in  the  depth  of  winter,  looking  for  a  route 
through  the  mountains.  That  was  a  very  dangerous  and  exciting  trip,  let  me  tell  you. 

FRASER:  I  say,  come  on  back  to  page  195  in  the  book  and  show  me  this  Kootenay 
Pass  on  the  map. 

THOMPSON:  Very  well  .  .  . 

(Exit  back  into  the  book) 

by  Earl  Assarica  and  Charles  Gawne,  6A 

CAPTAIN  COOK:  I  am  Captain  Cook.  I  sailed  from  England  and  went  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  discover  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  I  saw  the  gray 
kangaroo,  the  dingo,  the  native  huts,  and  the  way  the  natives  danced  and  lived. 
Later  I  saw  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  island  of  Tahiti.  My  ship’s  name  was  the 
Resolution  and  it  was  the  first  European  ship  to  visit  the  romantic  South  Sea  Islands. 

By  Jerry  Carpenter,  5 A 

HENRY  HUDSON:  (Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  a  servent  enter  and  stand  centre  stage. 
Henry  Hudson  enters  and  bows  low.) 

HUDSON:  O  mighty  Queen  Elizabeth,  .  .  .  may  I  sail  to  find  the  northwest  passage? 

QUEEN:  If  only  you  could  find  it!  By  the  way,  what  is  your  name? 

HUDSON:  My  name,  your  Majesty,  is  Henry  Hudson.  I  have  made  three  attempts 
before,  but  none  of  them  were  successful. 

QUEEN:  I  wish  I  had  more  money  to  devote  to  exploration,  but  the  many  battles  with 
Spain  keep  England  poor. 

HUDSON:  But  may  I  sail,  your  Majesty? 
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QUEEN:  You  may,  of  course,  but  you  shall  only  have  one  ship  and  a  very  small  crew. 

HUDSON:  Thank  you,  your  Majesty,  I  shall  call  my  ship  the  Discovery.  (Bows  low  to 
the  queen  who  sweeps  out  with  Hudson  following  her.) 

By  Veter  Mcrsc/j,  5 A 

SERVANT:  (Steps  forward.) 

Henry  Hudson 

Across  the  Arctic  cold  sailed  Hudson 
With  Union  Jack  at  hand. 

Hoping  to  find  a  northwest  passage. 

And  explore  the  unfound  land. 

He  sailed  through  icebergs  that  seemed  to  say, 

"Turn  back,  Hudson,  turn  back.” 

But  Hudson  refused  to  listen 
And  alone  went  on  his  way. 

(Bows  and  exits) 

by  Artem  Lozynsky,  5 A 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE:  (Sir  Francis  enters  and  mimes  a  bit  of  a  game  of  bowls.  A 
servant  rushes  in.) 

MAN:  Sir  Francis!  Sir  Francis!  The  Spanish  are  coming! 

DRAKE:  Well,  let  them  come. 

MAN:  But  their  great  Armada  is  approaching  our  shores. 

DRAKE:  Man,  can’t  you  see  that  I  am  busy  having  a  game  of  bowls? 

MAN:  But  Sir  Francis  —  the  Spanish. 

DRAKE:  Do  not  worry  so,  my  friend  .  .  .  just  let  them  get  close  enough  and  we  English 
shall  singe  the  king  of  Spain’s  beard.  Come,  let  us  see  just  how  close  these  Spanish  are. 

(Exit  both)  By  Peter  Cadarian,  5 A 

11.  M.C.  We  shall  all  stand  and  sing  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory”. 

12.  M.C.  We  now  present  an  Empire  Day  Pageant  written  by  Delbert  Knight,  Eli 
Drachic,  Donna  Bain,  David  Bib,  Nellie  Deep,  Rosann  Preston,  Joan  Turner,  David 
Adams,  and  their  committees  from  Grades  7  and  8.  Produced  by  the  pupils  of 
Grades  7  and  8. 

THE  SCENE  IS  A  STREET  CORNER  —  A  special  guard  is  directing  traffic,  stopping 
cars,  waving  them  on,  helping  old  people  and  children  across  the  street,  reprimanding 
jay-walkers,  etc.  This  is  all  done  in  pantomine.  Second  guard  enters: 

TOM:  Hi  there,  Joe,  beautiful  day  isn’t  it? 

JOE:  It  sure  is,  Tom.  What  brings  you  to  this  end  of  town? 

TOM:  Special  orders  from  the  Captain.  You  and  I  are  to  clear  this  intersection  for  the 
Empire  Day  Parade. 

JOE:  Yes,  I  know  .  .  .  this  is  the  end  of  the  parade  route,  isn’t  it? 

TOM:  Yes,  they  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  ceremony  on  that  platform  over  there 
on  the  corner. 

JOE:  The  Captain  told  me  yesterday  to  see  that  no  one  gets  on  the  platform  unless  he 
has  a  right  to  be  there. 

TOM:  Say,  the  Captain  is  going  to  send  more  men  isn’t  he?  This  crowd  is  getting  pretty 
big  for  the  two  of  us  to  handle.  (Gestures  toward  the  audience  sitting  in  front  of  the 
stage  .  .  .  from  this  point  on,  all  the  people  in  the  audience  are  included  in  the 
pageant  as  part  of  the  crowd  .  .  .  the  stage  is  the  platform  on  the  street  corner.) 
They  are  getting  restless  standing  .  .  .  especially  those  school  children  .  .  .  say,  I 
know  kids,  let’s  all  sing  a  song  while  we  are  waiting.  How  about  "Carry  On?” 
(The  entire  school  sings.) 
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JOE:  Here  comes  the  Captain  with  some  extra  men  now. 

(At  the  beginning  of  the  programme,  during  the  march  into  the  gym,  some  of  the 
colour  parties  had  marched  to  the  rear  of  the  gym  to  act  as  the  colour  party  for 
Britannia  in  the  pageant,  the  rest  had  taken  positions  across  the  rear  of  the  stage  with 
their  flags.  The  ushers  were  posted  at  the  stage  steps  and  the  gym  doors  as  guards  .  .  . 
the  other  scouts  and  cubs  were  the  extra  men  who  now  march  down  the  centre  aisle 
with  the  ‘'Captain”  and  take  their  positions  on  either  side  of  the  centre  steps  leading 
up  to  the  stage.) 

(Band  music  .  .  .  the  Captain  and  the  other  guards  march  in.  Tom  and  Joe  take  their 
places  at  stage  right  and  left  .  .  .  there  is  much  saluting.) 

CAPTAIN:  At  ease  men  .  .  .  now  remember  .  .  .  keep  the  crowd  back  and  clear  of 
the  platform  and  parade  ground  .  .  .  here  they  come  .  .  . 

(Music  .  .  .  Rule  Britannia  .  .  .  two  sets  of  colour  guards  march  down  the  centre 
aisle  and  up  onto  the  stage  .  .  .  then  Britannia  .  .  .  then  the  guard  of  honour  .  .  . 
scouts,  guides,  etc.  .  .  .  who  take  up  positions  along  the  side  walls.  The  audience 
has  been  standing  while  the  flags  go  by.) 

CAPTAIN:  All  right  men  .  .  .  (everyone  sits  down)  .  .  .  (Guards  go  around  the 
audience  pretending  to  quiet  them  and  push  them  back  ...  at  the  same  time  clearing 
the  centre  aisle  for  the  rest  of  the  parade.  Meanwhile  .  .  .  Canada  and  Australia  have 
been  marching  down  the  centre  aisle  and  now  try  to  get  up  on  the  stage.  Tom 
stops  them.) 

TOM:  Stop.  You  have  no  right  to  be  here.  Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want? 

CANADA:  We  are  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  we  want  to 
see  Britannia. 

TOM:  You  can’t  put  that  over  on  me  .  .  .  you  can’t  pass. 

CANADA:  Let  us  through. 

JOE:  (Joining  Tom)  Sorry  lady,  but  we  have  our  orders. 

AUSTRALIA:  (Belligerently)  Let  us  through  or  there  will  be  trouble. 

JOE:  Oh,  there  will  eh?  Well,  we’ll  be  right  here  waiting. 

AUSTRALIA:  (As  they  leave)  We’ll  be  back  .  .  . 

TOM:  I  wonder  what  they  are  up  to? 

JOE:  Oh,  don’t  worry,  it’s  just  big  talk. 

(Music  ...  all  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  come  marching  down  the  centre 
aisle  and  try  to  get  up  the  steps.  Tom  and  Joe  stop  them.) 

TOM:  What  is  this  .  .  .  who  are  you  people? 

CANADA:  We  are  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  we  are  here  to  see 
Britannia. 

JOE:  Oh  no  you  don’t  .  .  .  come  on  now  .  .  .  back  up. 

(Noise  ....  confusion  ....  shouts.) 

BRITANNIA:  (Leaves  throne  and  comes  down  stage  centre.)  Silence!  What  is  all  this? 

TOM:  These  people  say  that  they  are  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  .  .  . 

BRITANNIA:  But  of  course  .  .  .  don’t  you  recognize  them  .  .  .  there  is  Canada  .  .  . 
Australia  .  .  .  India  .  .  . 

TOM:  Sorry,  Britannia  .  .  .  but  they  don’t  look  like  what  I  imagined  them  to  be  .  .  . 
we  were  just  obeying  orders. 

BRITANNIA:  Of  course.  (Returns  to  her  throne.)  But,  come  my  friends  .  .  .  identify 
yourselves  to  the  guards. 

(The  nations  then  enter  from  the  stage  right  .  .  .  one  at  a  time,  advance  to  the  centre, 
give  their  speeches,  and  take  positions  around  Britannia.) 
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CANADA:  I  am  Canada,  I  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  Empire.  I  have  many  minerals 
and  am  the  largest  nickel  producer  in  the  world.  I  could  cover  Great  Britain  14  times 
over  with  my  forests.  I  have  14  million  people,  and  to  that  number,  thousands  are 
being  added  each  year. 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  I,  South  Africa,  offer  great  wealth  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
My  rich  mines,  food,  and  materials  did  much  to  establish  the  Empire’s  position  of 
prominence  in  the  world  to-day.  Think,  Britannia,  of  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get 
along  without  my  help.  I  leave  with  you  the  good  wishes  of  my  country  and  its  people. 

INDIA:  I  speak  for  my  beloved  country  of  India.  The  total  area  of  my  country  is  about 
1,800,000  square  miles  and  my  population  is  353,000,000,  so,  as  you  can  see,  it  is 
very  densely  populated.  We  flourish  as  an  agricultural  centre,  producing  cotton  as 
•  one  of  our  main  products.  My  people  are  a  mixture  of  many  races  and  religions,  and 
are  very  superstitious,  but  we  are  struggling  to  educate  and  control  our  country 
as  well  as  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

PAKISTAN:  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  my  country  of  Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  located  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  India.  We  are  struggling  to  educate  our  people  well  and  in 
the  past  few  years  we  have  established  many  thousands  of  schools  and  three 
universities.  As  the  world’s  largest  and  most  important  Moslem  state,  we  demand 
recognition.  Many  people  still  believe  that  we  are  still  dependent  on  India,  but  that 
is  not  so,  because  in  1947  we  gained  the  right  to  govern  and  control  our  own  country. 

CEYLON:  I  am  Ceylon,  small,  but  contributing  much  to  the  Commonwealth.  Our 
history  started  in  573  A.D.  Agriculture  is  my  main  occupation.  We  export  tons  of 
food  to  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our  most  important  product  is  tea.  Another 
important  contribution  is  my  precious  stones  such  as  rubies  and  sapphires.  Although 
Ceylon  is  small,  my  people  feel  very  much  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  I  speak  for  New  Zealand,  that  second  Isle  of  England,  set  in  the 
far  Pacific,  just  twelve  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  Australia.  I  have  many  things 
to  offer  to  the  Commonwealth.  I  am  often  called  "The  Bread  Basket”  of  the 
Motherland.  With  a  population  of  only  2  million,  I  still  can  provide  many  troops  in 
case  of  war.  I  also  provide  excellent  naval  and  air  bases. 

AUSTRALIA:  I  speak  for  Australia,  the  great  island  continent.  We  are  the  largest  wool 
producing  country  in  the  world.  My  people  are  very  strong  and  healthy  and  keen 
on  sports.  Though  we  are  thousands  of  miles  away  from  our  Motherland,  the  bond 
of  friendship  and  loyalty  is  great. 

BRITANNIA:  I  have  heard  your  comments  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.  You  have 
all  helped  me  in  my  rise  to  world  leadership.  Australia  took  the  convicts  from  my 
prisons  and  turned  them  into  respectable  and  hard-working  citizens.  You  give  me 
products  from  your  farms.  Canada,  from  your  great  country  I  get  grain,  minerals, 
and  other  materials.  Much  of  my  food  comes  from  the  rest  of  you.  Your  men  have 
fought  gallantly  in  my  behalf,  for  the  great  cause  of  freedom.  In  this  time  of 
trouble,  I  need  you  all.  Yes,  I  am  proud  to  have  you  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

(A  loud  noise  interrupts  Britannia’s  speech  .  .  .  knocking  on  the  door  .  .  .  one  of 
the  guards  opens  it  and  speaks  to  the  people  outside.  The  captain  goes  over  as  well.) 

GUARD:  No,  you  cannot  get  in! 

(The  noise  gets  louder  .  .  .  knocking  .  .  .  shouts  ,  .  .  etc.) 

GUARD:  No!  I  said  .  .  .  now  keep  quiet. 

BRITANNIA:  Now  what  seems  to  be  the  trouble,  guard? 

GUARD:  There  are  some  children  out  here  who  do  not  belong,  and  they  want  to  see  you. 

BRITANNIA:  What  are  their  names?  Are  they  members  of  our  family  of  nations? 

CAPTAIN:They  most  certainly  are  not  .  .  .  and  my  goodness,  I  can’t  even  pronounce 
their  names. 
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BRITANNIA:  Well,  let  them  come  up  so  I  can  find  out  who  they  are  and  what  .  .  . 
(Guard  opens  the  door,  and  he  and  the  Captain  escort  the  strangers  onto  the  stage.) 

BRITANNIA:  Why  Captain,  they  might  very  easily  be  members  of  our  family  .  .  . 
they  look  just  like  us. 

ELI:  Of  course  we  look  like  you,  and  we  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  your  family.  Our 
homes  and  schools  in  our  native  lands  were  destroyed  and  our  people  have  had  to 
leave  their  own  countries  and  seek  a  new  life  in  a  strange  land. 

BETTE:  Yes,  that  is  why  we  had  to  see  you  Britannia  .  .  .  we  thought  that  perhaps  you 
could  find  a  place  for  us  somewhere  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  We  would 
like  to  tell  you  what  we  have  to  offer  as  citizens. 

(Each  New  Canadian  child  steps  forward  and  gives  the  speeches  that  they  have 
written  in  class.) 

DRORA:  My  name  is  Drora  Pluczenko.  I  came  from  the  city  of  Tel- Aviv  which  is  in 
Israel.  I  could  be  a  good  citizen  by  helping  to  build  and  keep  Canada  strong  and  free. 

MARY:  My  name  is  Mary  Ziebart.  I  came  from  a  city  called  Hunfeld  in  the  province 
of  Hessen,  Germany.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  to  a  school  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  grow  up  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  a  free  land. 

EVA:  My  name  is  Eva  Mersch.  I  came  from  the  city  of  Karlsruhe  In  the  province  of 
Baden,  Germany.  I  have  learned  to  speak  English  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  I 
would  like  to  spend  my  life  as  a  citizen  of  some  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

GINO:  My  name  is  Gino  Cicchini.  I  was  born  in  Italy.  The  people  of  Italian  descent 
have  contributed  many  famous  men  and  women  to  the  world.  We  are  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  and  eager  to  build  a  new  life. 

GARY :  My  name  is  Gary  Jean.  I  came  from  Hong  Kong  one  year  ago.  Now  I  learn 
to  speak  English. 

MORRIS:  My  name  Is  Morris  Prostack.  I  come  from  Poland.  I  have  learned  to  respect 
your  laws  and  am  proud  of  my  new  country. 

ZIVOTA:  My  name  is  Zivota  Vijuk.  I  came  from  Yugoslavia.  I  am  quickly  learning  to 
speak  English.  I  am  eager  to  become  a  good  citizen  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

BRITANNIA:  Is  there  any  country  in  the  Commonwealth  that  would  volunteer  to 
give  our  new  friends  a  home? 

CANADA:  Yes,  I  will  give  them  a  home  in  Canada.  I  will  send  them  to  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

(Disturbance  in  the  audience  as  a  child  representing  Windsor  stands.) 

WINDSOR:  As  a  student  in  Frank  W.  Begley  school  in  Windsor,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
our  New  Canadian  friends  and  invite  them  to  sit  with  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
programme. 

(Goes  to  stage  and  leads  the  children  down  to  the  audience.) 

(The  colour  parties,  Britannia,  the  countries,  remain  on  the  stage  for  the  rest  of 
the  programme. 

13.  M.C.  Grade  Seven,  directed  by  Mr.  Dubs,  will  now  sing  ‘'Here’s  a  Health  Unto  Her 
Majesty”  after  which  we  shall  all  stand  and  sing  two  verses  of  “God  Save  The  Queen”. 


THE  END 
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PART  III  -  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 


"If  I  were  young  again  —  and  I  wish  I  could  go  back  — ”  wrote  Nellie  McClung  in 
her  autobiography  THE  STREAM  RUNS  FAST,  "I  would  spend  my  life  as  a  teacher 
of  young  children,  doing  all  in  my  power  to  give  them  a  vision  of  the  dignity  and  glory 
of  being  builders  and  planters,  makers  and  menders.  Children  are  great  idealists,  until 
the  stupidity  of  their  elders  puts  out  the  fires  of  their  aspirations.  We  have  seen,  to  our 
sorrow,  how  the  heart  of  Nazi  youth  was  betrayed  and  turned  to  evil.  Surely  we  should 
put  our  energies  into  the  battle  for  man’s  redemption  with  equal  fervour.” 

As  the  schools  of  Ontario  prepare  to  observe  Empire  Day,  the  thoughts  of  teachers 
turn  to  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the  development  of  good  citizens.  Concern 
with  this  responsibility  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  the  month  of  May.  It  pervades  the  life 
of  the  good  school  through  every  day  of  the  term,  both  in  classroom  instruction  and 
in  extra-curricular  activities. 

Sir  Richard  Livingstone  in  the  final  chapter  of  EDUCATION  FOR  A  WORLD 
ADRIFT  discusses  in  some  detail  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  citizenship.  He  points 
out  that  such  training  has  three  aspects,  each  deserving  attention.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  information  required  by  the  citizen  —  the  facts  that  are  sometimes  presented 
under  the  heading  of  "civics”.  Second,  there  is  appreciation  of  what  good  citizenship  is, 
or  the  vision  of  what  is  admirable  in  the  State.  Third,  and  most  important,  is  the  need 
of  practice  in  acting  as  good  citizens  act.  How  may  this  threefold  approach  influence 
the  citizenship  programme  in  our  schools? 

Facts  are  sharp,  definite  things,  and  information  related  to  government  and  citizen¬ 
ship  has  been  presented  in  the  classroom  for  many  years.  The  purpose  and  conduct  of 
•elections,  the  organization  of  governing  bodies,  taxation,  public  services,  leading  figures 
in  public  affairs  —  these,  and  kindred  topics  have  provided  the  subject  matter  of  civics. 
Dull  material,  if  treated  in  academic  fashion,  is  enlivened  when  taught  by  one  who  has  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  turning  wheels  of  government.  Television,  the  radio,  photography, 
and  the  press  bring  the  student  close  to  famous  folk  and  notable  events.  When  Lincoln 
spoke  of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people”  he  brought  the 
management  of  the  nation’s  business  to  the  doorstep  of  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  shareholders  in  Canada’s  business,  in  the  Commonwealth’s  business.  By  all 
means  let  us  know  how  our  affairs  are  organized  and  how  they  are  conducted. 

"Books  are  good  enough  in  their  own  way,”  wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "but 
they  are  a  mighty  bloodless  substitute  for  life.”  Energetic  teachers  of  civics  are  bringing 
their  students  into  contact  with  life.  Examples  might  be  quoted  from  many  centres, 
but  the  City  of  Ottawa  has  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquainting  its  young  people 
with  public  services,  and  its  schools  have  been  making  exceptional  use  of  them.  In  a 
report  entitled  THE  OTTAWA  EXPERIMENT  an  account  is  given  of  activities  from 
1945  to  1951  in  certain  Grade  IX  socialized  classes  in  English,  Social  Studies,  Flealth 
and  Guidance.  Much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  experiment  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
dictum:  "Each  pupil  should  have  a  chance  to  see  for  himself,  think  for  himself,  and  do 
for  himself.  He  should  also  learn  to  see,  think,  and  do  for  others.”  Through  field  trips 
of  an  entire  class  or  of  committees,  by  bringing  experts  or  exhibits  to  the  classroom,  and 
by  study  of  reference  materials,  such  topics  as  The  School  Environment,  The  School 
Board,  The  Transportation  Company,  The  Fire  Department,  The  City  Council, 
Parliament  in  Session,  The  Experimental  Farm,  became  not  catalogues  of  book  learning 
but  chapters  of  experience  in  the  lives  of  the  students. 

Observation  and  discussion  raise  questions,  however,  that  must  be  answered  (as  they 
were  in  Ottawa)  by  reference  to  expert  opinion,  and  expert  opinion  is  most  readily 
obtained  from  the  pages  of  a  book.  Fortunately  there  are  a  number  of  authoritative 
publications  available  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  any  librarian  will  be 
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pleased  to  suggest  titles  to  an  inquirer.  The  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education,  written  by  Professor  G.  W.  Brown,  and  entitled  CANADIAN 
DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION  will  be  found  in  most  school  libraries  and  will  prove  a 
useful  basic  study,  as  the  following  chapter  headings  indicate:  Democracy  and  Freedom; 
The  Democratic  Citizen  and  his  Government;  Parliamentary  Government  and  How  it 
Works;  The  People  and  their  Representatives;  Canada’s  Federal  and  Parliamentary 
System;  The  Rule  of  Law;  Local  Government;  Paying  Our  Way;  Canadians  as  British 
and  World  Citizens.  Dr.  C.  C.  Goldring’s  WE  ARE  CANADIAN  CITIZENS  (De7tt) 
is  another  book  that  presents  valuable  material  in  an  attractive  way. 

All  of  the  information  needed  by  the  citizen  does  not  pertain  to  public  services  and 
government  organization.  The  development  of  satisfactory  human  relations,  with  the 
accompanying  disappearance  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  has  been  receiving  increased 
attention  in  the  school.  Progress  in  this  field  must  be  based  in  part  upon  accurate 
information  regarding  different  races  and  nationalities,  and  their  contributions  to  the 
world’s  culture.  This  factual  approach  usually  requires  some  reinforcement  through  a 
supplementary  appeal  to  the  pupils’  emotions  in  order  that  attitudes  may  be  changed. 
Mr.  C.  R.  MacLeod  gives  guidance  in  such  techniques  in  CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING 
(Dent),  a  practical  book  that  treats,  in  an  equally  useful  way,  many  other  aspects  of 
citizenship  instruction. 

Conservation  of  the  nation’s  basic  resources  —  soil,  water,  and  wood  —  is  another 
problem  regarding  which  every  citizen  needs  both  sound  information  and  intelligent 
convictions.  "No  doubt  school  curricula  are  already  crowded  with  important  subjects,” 
comments  the  Report  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Con¬ 
servation  (1950),  "but  the  future  welfare  of  society  depends  so  much  on  conservation 
that  it  must  receive  more  attention  than  at  present.  Apart  from  its  economic  importance, 
conservation  properly  taught  will  contribute  to  the  building  of  character  and  good 
citizenship.” 

The  informational  aspect  of  education  for  citizenship,  then,  deserves  thorough 
treatment.  It  includes  all  that  once  was  called  "civics”,  and  extends  to  concepts  beyond  — 
to  an  understanding  of  political  and  cultural  democracy,  to  the  factual  basis  required 
for  the  development  of  satisfactory  human  relations,  and  to  the  appreciation  of  facts 
learned  in  science  and  social  studies  as  they  bear  upon  national  problems. 

Livingstone’s  second  concern  is  with  the  need  for  inspiring  in  boys  and  girls  some 
vision  of  what  is  excellent  in  citizenship,  some  sense  of  what  is  admirable  in  the  State. 
Here  the  appeal  is  partly  intellectual  and  partly  emotional.  Its  aim  is  the  fostering  of 
ideals  and  the  development  of  attitudes.  This  is  lofty  work  and  requires  lofty  materials 
of  instruction.  Fortunately  such  materials  are  at  hand  in  works  of  literature,  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and  in  the  examples  of  great  men  and  women  —  not  only  the  great 
on  a  national  scale,  but  the  humbler  "great”  of  local  communities. 

On  Good  Friday,  1838,  Robert  Browning  set  sail  on  a  merchantman  for  Venice. 
For  the  first  fortnight  the  sea  was  stormy  and  the  poet  enjoyed  little  of  the  voyage.  But 
as  the  ship  approached  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  rough  and  kindly  captain  of  the 
vessel  aided  his  passenger  to  reach  the  deck.  There,  off  the  west  coast  of  northern 
Africa,  and  southwest  of  Spain,  Browning  stood  awe-struck  in  a  vast  theatre  of  British 
history  —  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  England  triumphed  over  Spain  in  1797;  Cape 
Trafalgar,  the  scene  of  Nelson’s  victory  in  1805;  and  Gibraltar. 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  North-West  died  away; 

Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay; 

Bluish  mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 

In  the  dimmest  North-East  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and  grey; 

'Here  and  here  did  England  help  me:  how  can  I  help  England?’  —  say. 

Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise  and  pray, 

While  Jove’s  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa. 
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Home- thoughts  from  the  sea!  "Fix  your  eyes  on  the  greatness  of  your  country  as  you 
have  it  before  you  day  by  day”,  advised  Pericles  some  twenty-two  centuries  earlier, 
"fall  in  love  with  her,  and  when  you  feel  her  great,  remember  that  her  greatness  was 
won  by  men  with  courage,  with  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  with  a  sense  of  honour 
in  action.” 

The  teacher  need  not  turn  only  to  the  writers  of  a  hundred  years  ago  for  literature 
touching  upon  "honour  in  action”.  MacLeod,  in  Chapter  VI  of  CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING,  lists  many  selections  that  may  be  used  in  developing  citizenship  through 
the  English  programme  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  the  elementary  school.  English  texts 
in  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions  offer  further  passages  of  prose  and  verse  that 
interpret  the  spirit  of  patriots  of  the  present  generation  —  heroes  and  heroines  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  wars. 

So  much  publicity  is  given  to  bad  citizenship  —  crookedness,  racketeering,  smuggling, 
delinquency  —  that  it  is  reassuring  to  recall  that  the  social  picture  has  another  side. 
Check  the  CANADIAN  ALMANAC  and  note  the  long  list  of  charitable,  cultural,  and 
educational  organizations  that  are  functioning  in  Canada.  Practically  all  of  these 
organizations  depend  for  their  support  on  so-called  average  people.  The  praises  of  famous 
men  are  sung  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  but  most  good  citizens  live  and  serve  and 
die  unknown  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  home  communities.  The  examples  of  these 
local  "great”  may  be  used  by  teachers  to  bring  home  the  fact  to  young  people  that 
citizenship  of  high  standard  is  not  a  remote  phenomenon;  it  can  often  be  seen  next  door 
or  on  the  next  street. 

The  Social  Studies  programme  abounds  in  countless  stories  of  men  and  women  who 
have  placed  the  welfare  of  the  many  before  their  own  personal  safety  or  gain.  "Lives  of 
great  men  all  remind  us  we  can  make  our  lives  sublime”,  and  while  ordinary  mortals 
may  have  no  burning  ambition  to  leave  behind  them  footprints  on  the  sands,  the  influence 
of  noble  deeds  and  unselfish  lives  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  As  the  HANDBOOK 
OF  SUGGESTIONS  issued  by  England’s  Board  of  Education  some  years  ago  so  well 
expressed  it:  "History  deals  with  the  true  stories  of  real  men  and  women,  of  actual 
communities  and  nations,  it  is  a  record  writ  large  of  their  influence  for  good  or  evil.  There 
is  no  need  for  the  teacher  to  turn  his  lessons  into  sermons;  still  less  should  he  encourage 
the  children  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  great  men  and  nations  of  the  past.  If  he  makes 
history  living  to  the  children,  they  will  learn  naturally  in  how  many  different  ways  the 
patriot  has  helped  his  country,  and  by  what  sort  of  actions  nations  and  individuals  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Without  any  laboured  exhortations  they  will  feel  the 
splendour  of  heroism,  the  worth  of  unselfishness  and  loyalty,  and  the  meanness  of 
cruelty  and  cowardice;  and  the  influence  of  their  lessons  in  history  will  be  at  work 
long  after  the  information  imparted  to  them  has  been  forgotten.” 

Information  may  be  imparted  and  ideals  may  be  fostered  in  the  classroom.  What 
can  be  done  in  the  school  to  implement  the  third  part  of  the  programme  —  the  provision 
of  opportunities  for  practice  in  acting  as  good  citizens  act? 

The  Social  Studies  course  outlined  for  experimental  use  in  the  Intermediate  Division 
of  Ontario  schools  details  a  number  of  aims  for  instruction  in  the  subject.  Under  the 
heading  of  Behaviour,  four  of  the  aims  listed  are: 

The  practice  of  acceptable  social  behaviour. 

The  exercise  of  initiative  and  the  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

Participation  in  community  affairs. 

Co-operation  with  individuals  and  groups  without  regard  to  nationality,  religious  or 
social  position. 
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It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  —  athletic 
schedules,  social  affairs,  dramatic  productions,  musical  events,  the  school  magazine,  etc. 
—  gives  rich  opportunities  for  displaying  good  sportsmanship,  practising  the  social 
amenities,  assuming  initiative,  carrying  responsibility,  and  working  with  others.  The 
organization  of  classroom  instruction  may  also  provide  like  opportunities  through 
judicious  use  of  the  enterprise  and  allied  activity  methods.  The  Programme  of  Studies  for 
Grades  I  to  VI  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  Ontario  points  out  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  an  enterprise  is  “to  provide  the  children  with  experience  in  social  living  — 
experience  in  selecting  worthwhile  things  to  do;  in  arriving  at  plans  of  procedure 
through  discussion  and  mutual  consent;  in  finding  means  to  achieve  their  aim,  using 
available  resources;  in  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  in  developing  the  required 
skills,  and  in  carrying  plans  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  .  .  .  'We  learn  by  doing’, 
and  just  as  children  learn  to  walk  by  walking,  and  to  read  by  reading,  they  learn  to  be 
courteous  by  being  courteous,  and  to  co-operate  by  co-operating.” 

The  pattern  of  the  enterprise  is  based  upon  the  pattern  of  real  life  situations.  When 
a  group  of  adults  see  a  job  to  be  done,  committees  are  appointed,  responsibilities  are 
delegated,  and  efforts  are  co-ordinated,  with  a  viev/  to  getting  the  project  completed. 
The  cost  of  the  accomplishment  usually  involves  time,  work,  and  money,  therefore  the 
efforts  are  serious  and  designed  to  meet  the  standards  required  for  success.  The  useful 
enterprise  in  the  classroom  will  be  pursued  with  comparable  earnestness  and  with  as 
honest  hard  work.  While  the  school  magazine,  for  example,  should  not  be  judged  by 
adult  standards  and  should  not  be  the  result  of  teacher  dictation,  yet  it  will  fail  in 
part  of  its  purpose  if  its  young  editors  have  not  only  been  anxious  to  express  themselves 
but  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  well,  with  full  regard  both  for  the  interest  of  their 
material  and  for  such  mechanics  of  English  as  they  have  had  opportunity,  or  have  the 
ability,  to  master.  The  social  training  aspect  is  basic  but  the  acquisition  of  good  work 
habits  is  also  a  fundamental  of  citizenship  training.  Fortunately,  pupils  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  such  classroom  projects  are  prepared  to  exert  themselves  to  carry  their  plans 
to  completion.  “The  satisfaction  which  comes  from  completing  a  hard  task”,  wrote 
Sandiford,  “is  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  satisfactions  that  life  can  offer.” 

Information,  ideals,  and  practice  —  these  are  the  keywords  to  the  programme  that 
has  been  outlined.  Underlying  all,  however,  is  the  influence  of  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  Just  as  “the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  the  religious  development  of 
the  child  in  it  depend  first  and  foremost  on  the  teacher’s  personality  and  his  ideals  and 
faith”,  so  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  philosophy  of  citizenship 
which  the  teacher  has  accepted  and  which  guides  his  conduct.  In  the  words  of  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay: 

The  world  stands  out  on  either  side 
No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide; 

Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky,  — 

No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 

In  this  Coronation  Year  the  twofold  nature  of  the  pact  between  the  Queen  and  her 
people  comes  home  to  us  all.  The  Queen  is  pledged  to  devote  lierself  to  her  subjects, 
but  they,  in  turn,  have  their  duties  to  discharge  as  good  citizens.  In  this  pact  a  significant 
part  will  be  played  by  the  teacher  and  the  school.  “Citizenship  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
taught  but  a  spirit  to  be  engendered.” 
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